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Round Houses of New England 
By WALTER L. CREESE 


Associate Professor, Hite Art Institute, University of Louisville 


Y present count New England has 

six round houses. It appears to be 

the only section of the country ever 
to build any. To be sure, they were 
thought of elsewhere and before the nine- 
teenth century. Fiske Kimball informed 
us in his pioneering work on Colonial and 
Republican houses that Charles Bulfinch 
owned a copy of John Plaw’s Rural 
Architecture or Designs, published in 
London in 1794. The frontispiece and 
five plates were devoted to a circular 
dwelling Plaw had built on an island 
in Lake Windermere in the Lake Dis- 
trict of England. Thomas Jefferson 
made a sketch as early as 1794 for a cir- 
cular retreat where he might stay with a 
servant. It would have had a round cen- 
tral salon with two elliptical rooms and a 
colonnade about the perimeter. Benja- 
min Latrobe proposed a four-storied round 
house for the British Minister to the 
United States, Robert Liston, in 1800. 


Seth Strong House, 32 Conz (Maple) 
Street, Northampton, Mass., 18209. 


When the idea reappears in New Eng- 
land, some thirty years later, the thought 
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behind it seems less purely theoretical and 
more immediately practical. It now is in 
the mind and hands of the craftsman 
builder rather than the gentleman dilet- 
tante or the professional architect. Seth 
Strong, the builder of the oldest round 
house in New England, was a brick 
mason. His dwelling in Northampton 
was completed in 1829 as a double family 
home. A central hall runs two thirds of 
the way back. On either side of the hall, 
going toward the rear and separated by 
right angled partitions are two parlors, 
two living rooms and two dining rooms. 
A kitchen ell finishes this sequence and 
gave rise to the nickname of the “Jew’s- 
harp” house. A newspaper account of 
1912, while Seth Strong’s daughter was 
still alive at ninety-one, set forth reasons 
for the round shape: first, that it would 
stand up well to wind and storm and sec- 
ond, that it would hold heat. Another 
explanation still encountered in the town 
is that it reduced resistance to the flow 
of water. This is puzzling until one reads 
about a flood of 1862 which nearly floated 
Mr. Strong out of his bed. ‘The newspa- 
per article emphasizes the fact, however, 
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that it wasn’t until the Holyoke Dam was 
built that such floods occurred, so this ex- 
planation must be a subsequent rationali- 
zation. 

Seth Strong was a veteran of the War 
of 1812 and a Federalist by political per- 
suasion. He served as a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, beginning in 
18332, and was active in the temperance 
and old Washingtonian movements. A 
circumstance of greatest import for his 
house was probably his association with 
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THE SOUTHWICK HOUSE 


Capt. Isaac Damon. ‘They seem to have 
been connected in the erection of a num- 
ber of larger structures around North- 
ampton and to have spent one building 
season in Bangor and another in Balti- 
more. Damon is said to have arrived in 
Northampton in 1811 and to have built 
the First Congregational Church there 
in 1812, possibly in partnership with 
Ithiel TTown of New York. A letter from 
‘Town in New York to “D. Stebbins or 
Isaac Damon” in Northampton on Octo- 
ber 17, 1827, introduces Alexander J. 
Davis (to become Town’s partner in 
1829) and says that he is going to North- 


ampton for the purpose of making a 
sketch of the Round Hill School and the 
Bowers Mansion. This has led the Town 
and Davis biographer, Roger Hale New- 
ton, to assume that ‘Town had also de- 
signed the latter two buildings. In any 
event, Davis has left a number of draw- 
ings of round houses among his papers 
and it leads one to speculate as to what 
might have been exchanged among these 
men during this and a later visit in Sep- 
tember of 1828. The report that Strong 
was unable to finish his interior as in- 
tended because of the financial failure of 
Capt. Damon brings further credence to 
the impression that this was an auspicious 
moment for the round house conception 
to pass from one to the other. 


Christopher 8. Southwick House, New- 
port Air Park, Forest Street, Middletown, 
R. 1., after 1841. 

Downing and Scully’s handsome new 
book on the architecture of old Newport 
and environs has called this the Joseph 
Southwick house and dated it around 
1840, mainly for stylistic reasons. The 
excellently kept records of the Town 
Clerk of Middletown show (and family 
memories confirm) that the house was 
built on land deeded from Joseph South- 
wick, boatbuilder, to Christopher 5. 
Southwick, boatbuilder, on August 3, 
1541, some eighteen to nineteen years 
after the original purchase of the ground. 
The tax valuation of the unimproved land 
begins at $3000 in 1841, goes up to $3500 
in 1849, to $4000 in 1850, to $5000 
in 1855, to $5500 in 1856, to $7000 
in 1861, and to $8000 in 1863. There- 
after it remains at $8000 until Christo- 
pher’s death in 1879. No further light is 
thrown on the problem of dating except 
for a mortgage in 1855 for $800. None- 
theless, there is a good deal of esthetic 
justification for setting the construction 
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date as early as possible. The plan with its 
three approximately equal oval rooms 
around a curving hall possesses all the as- 
surance and easy grace of the late eight- 
eenth century. In view of the nature of 
the plan, it comes only as a small surprise 
to learn that Mr. Southwick is said to 
have been struck with the idea while at a 
dance in a square house where he felt the 
couples could not swing freely enough to 
the music. 


Enoch Robinson House, Beech Street, 
Spring Hill, Somerville, Mass., 1825-56. 

The Enoch Robinson house is the best 
known of the round houses of New Eng- 
land. It also has the most involved chron- 
ological background. As might be antici- 
pated from a Bostonian, Mr. Robinson 
gave extensive indication of bookishness 
in producing his house, and it is in seek- 
ing the sources of this literary inspiration 
that the date becomes indispensable. Mid- 
dlesex County deeds show that he did not 
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ENOCH ROBINSON HOUSE 


move from Boston to Somerville until 
1547. At that time he built a towered 
Italian villa house on Central Street. This 
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is still standing. Local legend says that a 
neighbor greatly admired this villa and so 
copied it, whereupon Mr. Robinson swore 
he would build a house no one would dare 
imitate. ‘hat he was jealous of his in- 
dividuality may be gathered also from the 
story in his obituary that he resigned from 
the Odd Fellows and Masons as soon as 
he saw they were becoming popular. This 
affinity for difficult or obscure causes 
comes out, too, in his hobby, the invention 
of perpetual motion machines. 

His support of a church fair furnishes, 
quite by accident, the best date for the 
round house. A flyer in the possession of 
the Somerville Historical Society an- 
nounces that the Spring Hill Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society will hold a fair and a 
social levee in ““This NOVEL EDI- 
FICE being now nearly completed” for 
the Baptist Church on Spring Hill on 
Wednesday, October 8, through ‘Thurs- 
day and Friday. ‘he handicap with this 
announcement is that the ladies did not 
bother to put down the year on the flyer. 
A dating calendar sets us on the path 
again by indicating that this combination 
of month and day could only have come 
in 1851 or 1856. Since the First Baptist 
Church records state that preliminary 
meetings to organize the church were not 
begun until September 17, 1852, and 
that in October of 1856 a campaign was 
going on to paper the vestry and to install 
gas fixtures, October of 1856 seems our 
most likely completion, or near comple- 
tion, date. 

In 1859 the Robinson house and plans 
appeared in a book published by Fowler 
and Wells in New York entitled, The 
House: A Manual of Rural Architec- 
ture. D. H. Jacques was its author. Orson 
S. Fowler, a former partner in the pub- 
lishing firm and a phrenologist by profes- 
sion, was the promoter of the octagonal 
house craze which ran its course largely 
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between 1850 and 1860. New England 
built its full share of these also, forty or 
more by the author’s latest count. The 
description of the construction of the 
Robinson house, of planks cut on a forty 
foot diameter and laid flat, one upon the 
other, identifies it with a type of build- 
ing called the “board-wall” by Fowler 
and advocated in the first edition of his 
book on octagons, 4 Home for All, be- 
tween 1848 and 1853. Fowler often 
wrote of the circular house as being the 
ideal form, but too difficult to build. 
Robinson’s family said later in a news- 
paper interview that their father built a 
round house to save money, as against a 
square plan, also a favorite argument of 
Fowler’s. What’s more, in 1856 Zepha- 
niah Baker, a Universalist minister and 
the first public librarian of Worcester, 
brought out a book called Lhe Cottage 
Builder’s Manual, Figures 58-60 of that 
book illustrated a round house drawn by 
him for a Mr. Drew of the Worcester 
Spy. Whether this house was built is not 
known, but Baker did get one sixteen- 
sided and two twelve-sided houses up in 
Dudley, Massachusetts, at cost of about 
$2000 apiece. In his book he calls atten- 
tion to Fowler’s octagonal plan as some- 
thing to be improved upon by building 
closer to the perfect circle. 

All straws point to Fowler as a source 
for the design of the Robinson house. But 
a discovery by Professor ‘Turpin Bannis- 
ter of the University of [llinois seems to 
prove that for the plan, at least, Robinson 
did not depend on contemporary sources. 
In 1771 Hubert Robert, whom we know 
best today as a painter, began to lay out a 
great romantic garden for Francois Ra- 
Monville at Chambourcy in 
France. In this garden was a temple of 
Pan, a ruined Gothic church, a Chinese 
house, a thatched cottage, an island of 


cine de 


happiness and a huge, round, ruined clas- 
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sical column. This last was to be the 
multi-storied residence of de Monville, a 
minor but prosperous courtier. The plan 
of this house bears a striking resemblance 
to the Robinson house. An elliptical par- 
lor to the left in the Somerville dwell- 
ing corresponds to an oval salon to the left 
in the French plan. A round salle de jeu 
to the right matches a circular library to 
the right in the Robinson house. Even the 
lobby in the New England home appears 
to flare out in imitation of the French 
antichamber. Altogether there is a sense 
of geometric isolation and emphasis on 


-each room within the encirclement in the 


two cases. Outside on the Robinson house 
vertical battens and bays, one window 
wide, seem feeble reflections of the fillets 
and flutes of the ruined column, also one 
window wide. That Robinson was con- 
scious of French culture is further evi- 
denced by the handsome paper in the oval 
parlor, a hunting scene said to he im- 
ported from Paris. 





ZENUS WASHBURN HOUSE 


Zenus M. Washburn House, Plympton, 
Mass., 1859. 

Zenus M. Washburn of Plympton, 
Massachusetts, may also have been con- 
cious of Orson Fowler’s work. A story 
has it that Mr. Washburn began his round 
house in clay but that a heavy thunder 
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storm washed it down. Piles of clay near 
the house are supposed to mark the ruins 
of this ill-fated structure. Such a tradi- 
tion makes it likely that the builder was 
attempting a natural cement or “grout” 
wall. This was the second material rec- 
ommended by Fowler after the board 
wall, and the experience sounds similar to 
that of some of his followers in building 
octagons from excavations. As 
Fowler was a phrenologist, so Mr. Wash- 
burn was a spiritualist. From the world 
beyond he is supposed to have received 
information that evil spirits would find 
it dificult to hide in a round house. The 
five rooms on the ground floor and six 


local 


above are otherwise rectangular, how- 
ever, as was his barn. Legend says that he 
built the barn square to propitiate his 
neighbors rather than the spirits, the 
former being much upset by the circular 
shape of his residence. 


Daniel 8. Newhall House, Jamestown, 
R.1., Charles F. McKim, 1886-88 (?). 

The Civil War period put an abrupt 
end to architectural amateurism. Charles 
Follen McKim, educated at Harvard and 
in France, represented the epitome of 
polished architectural taste during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century. In this 
historical context it comes as something 
of a shock to find that McKim should 
have built a shingled round house as a 
sort of youthful fling. ‘(The Newhall fam- 
ily, which still owns the house, says that 
the architect asked Daniel Newhall, pur- 
chasing agent for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and a long-standing friend, if he 
might design a round summer house for 
him in fulfillment of a youthful ambition. 
One would like to know whether McKim 
had seen the Southwick house a few miles 
away in Middletown. The original plan 
certainly equates with that of the older 
house in novelty and distinction. On the 
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kitchen. Above were the family rooms. 
A large rectangular living-dining room 
in the middle is illuminated by a clear- 


story. On either side a total of six bed- 


rooms opened off. A small piazza is at the 


end of the living-dining room, but the 


main porch is on the deck at the top of the 
house. An awning was used to cover this 
deck which gave from its surface a mag- 
nificent view of Newport Harbor. 





W. K. 


BOYNE HOUSE 


W.K. Boyne House, Centerville, Mass., 
IQ 30-39. 

The twentieth-century W. K. Boyne 
round house in Centerville on Cape Cod 
is not far from a Fowlerian octagon in 
Hyannis. It is a little smaller than the 
other round houses, thirty-two feet in 
diameter as against forty to fifty feet else- 
where, and instead of the void of a stair 
hall in the center there is a chimney stack 
which does double duty as a pier into 
which the floor joists are keyed. The rea- 
sons for building have a familiar and old- 
fashioned flavor, like its looks. Mr. Boyne 
has calculated that he obtained one hun- 
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dred and seventy-nine extra square feet 
over a square house of similar dimensions. 
His father’s query when they were con- 
templating a new home was, “How about 
building a round house, there are two 
many square ones!” The kind of ex post 
facto observation that helps make the 
hunting of these houses so fascinating was 
brought up in the author’s visit to this one. 
The owners reported that it stood up re- 
markably well to the hurricane of 1938. 


Have we a right to draw any conclu- 
sions from this handful of round houses! 
We could not be tempted into it except 
for the puzzle of why they all happened 
to be built in New England. Is there some 
element of the authentically regional in 
this? We notice that the first idea came 
from the eighteenth century and across 
the water, so we cannot attribute its ini- 
tiation to localism, surely. But we must 
also notice that Seth Strong was a brick 
mason and made most of his house with 
his own hands. Christopher Southwick 
was a boatbuilder and used some nautical 
methods in shaping the rafters and sills 
of his house. Enoch Robinson evidently 


employed a carpenter, Adoniram J. Tay- 
lor, to build his house, but we recognize 
the touch of his hand in the doorknobs ex- 
hibiting flower patterns and white me- 
dallions of past Presidents, for he was a 
locksmith and hardware machinist by 
trade. Mr. Boyne was trained as a naval 
architect in Aberdeen, Scotland, and later 
worked on airplanes. Perhaps he speaks 
for all his predecessors when he says that 
after such a technical experience a round 
house isn’t hard at all. ‘here is then the 
pride in the job well done with the hands 


to be counted. The mind is also open to 


logic and theory, or probably they would 
have rather called it common sense, fos- 
tered in at least three cases by some special 
knowledge of or feeling for the sea. Last- 
ly, and this may be the real test, these 
builders were willing to carry their con- 
victions into practice in the face of pos- 
sible public disapproval. We can certainly 
do no better than ask ourselves whether 
such patterns of intellect and tempera- 
ment as could give rise to such an unusual 
action as building a round house seem 
typical of the region as a whole. There 
is no contraverting the fact that in New 
England round houses exist. 
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The “Scotch”-Boardman House, 





A Fresh Appraisal 


By Asporr LowELL CUMMINGs 


Assistant, the Amerwan Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Part II 


HE most exciting quality about 

the Boardman House when it was 

acquired by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties in 1914, as now, was its unspoiled 
condition. Lacking more positive records 
the few changes that had taken place can 
be fixed in time only very generally. They 
did little to harm the original fabric of the 
house itself. 


Parlor: 


In the first floor west room or parlor 
the heavy units of the original frame were 
still exposed except for the sills which 
jutted up and out into the room on three 
sides. These had been cased at some later 
time. The ceiling had also been plastered 
over below the joists, but the lower part 
of the summer beam was still exposed. 
The original fireplace had been reduced 
in size leaving space at the left for a closet. 
Both the door of this closet and the man- 
telpiece were much later in date than the 
house, seemingly early nineteenth century 
in style. The door into the parlor from 
the entry, noted William Sumner Apple- 
ton, Director of the Society, in 1914, was 
“more recent [than the house], but not 
overnew.’ * The door from the parlor 
into the leanto, he added, was “triple 
batten,” and, if the same which is there to- 
day, was old, but by no means seventeenth 
century in date. The frame of this door 
is simple and may easily date to around the 
end of the seventeenth century when the 


leanto was presumably added. “Hinges on 
all doors bad,” was Mr. Appleton’s only 
comment on the disappearance of the 
earliest hardware in this room. 

One assumes that the fireplace wall 
was originally sheathed, following the 
almost invariable custom of the period. 
If so no trace of this sheathing remains; 
the fireplace wall as found was plastered 
and finished with a dado of horizontal 
boards, suggesting a late eighteenth- or 
early nineteenth-century treatment. This 
change conceivably took place at the time 
of the last alteration in the fireplace. Mr. 
Appleton found the other walls of this 
room papered in 1914 and the floor of 
“unpainted, wide boards.” 


Hall: 


In the hall, or east room on the ground 
floor, the ceiling, frame and floor were 
found in the same condition as those in 
the parlor and the sills had also been cased. 
The four-panel door from the hall into 
the entry was obviously of later date, 
again with later or “bad” hinges, as Mr. 
Appleton described them. Three of the 
walls were plastered and are now with- 
out paper of any kind though Mr. Apple- 
ton neglected to mention their condition 
in 1914. Again the original fireplace had 
been reduced in size while the sheathing 
of the fireplace wall, as Mr. Appleton ob- 
served, was “plain and poor and painted.” 
A later door into the cellar, located in this 
wall, was “plain” with “bad hinges,” but 
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opened upon an unusually well-preserved 
cellar staircase whose stairs were made of 
sections of solid logs. In 1914 Mr. Apple- 
ton could recall only two similar examples 
that had survived in New England, and 
while others are now known the number 
is by no means large. At the present time 
(1953) at least four of these original 
steps in the cellar staircase of the Board- 
man House remain. 

One of the interesting features of this 
room is a small moulding, apparently 
original, that runs along the wall under 
the chimney girt (there ‘s a similar mould- 
ing in the west chamber ). It is certainly 
early and is covered with the same resi- 
due of paint and whitewash as the girt 
above. When it reaches the fireplace it 
becomes a moulded board, extending back 
flatwise and forming the roof of the re- 
cess in which the fireplace is located. Be- 
low this moulding is a coat of plaster, cove 
form, which extends down to the lintel 
of the fireplace where it breaks off abrupt- 
ly leaving a sheer edge as though it had 
been continued down farther or abutted a 
covering for the fireplace at one time. 
This plaster does not give sterling proof 
of being original, however, and _ prob- 
ably dates to the modern restoration of 
the chimney. 

As found in 1914 the hall had at some 
time been subdivided to make two rooms, 
and it so remains today. The subdivision 
was made in the northeast corner of the 
room with two right-angle walls of single 
thickness, perpendicular, featheredged 

boarding. A simple frame applied to the 
paneling forms a rabbet for stopping the 
door into this room and a simple base- 
board runs around the boarding on its 
outer surface. It would be hard to date 
this construction beyond a vague attribu- 
tion to the eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. When Mr. Appleton made his 
notes in 1914 it was covered with wall- 
paper inside and out and was furnished 


with a four-panel door and “‘bad hing 


Chambers: 

The parlor and hall chambers are in 
some respects, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant rooms in the house. Both of these 
rooms were found by Mr. Appleton in 
1914 with their original frame units ex- 
posed and the original summer beam and 
joists unmarred by the addition of any 
later ceiling as has been the case with so 
many seventeenth-century houses now 
standing in New England. Both the 
joists and the attic floor boards resting on 
them had been whitewashed many times 
on their under side following a custom 
which seemingly dates to the seventeenth 
century itself. 

In 1914 Mr. Appleton found in the 
parlor chamber “‘a later partition in the 
southwest corner, but the door has a 
wooden latch and bad hinges. All is plain 
overlapping sheathing. This space takes 
in one west and one south window.” In 
this same chamber the three main plas- 
tered walls had been papered at some later 
date while in the hall chamber a rather 
curious situation had survived. Mr. Ap- 
pleton discovered that there was no plas- 
ter “‘on either the north or the east walls, 
and but little on the south wall, just brick 
and mortar between the studs.” The 
north-wall bricks were painted pale green 
while the exposed frame of the room was 
painted blue. The paint had obviously 
been added at some later date but no one 
seemed to question at the time but that the 
walls had always gone unplastered, as 
found.” 

‘The most important feature, however, 
was an entire fireplace wall of original 
shadow-moulded sheathing in each 
chamber. Mr. Appleton found both these 
walls papered in 1914, but the paper had 
been applied directly without lath and 
plaster so that its removal has left the un- 
derlying woodwork without injury. The 
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sheathing, like the frame of the room, had 
been painted blue in the hall chamber be- 
fore the paper was added. Later, in 1922, 
Mr. Appleton found that beneath the blue 
paint of the wall was an earlier, possibly 
original, decoration of “‘a green gray 
slate color with a decoration of short 
curved lines of black.” ° Both of these 
walls were furnished in all but one in- 
stance with their original doors. (‘The 
door from the parlor chamber to the lean- 
to attic doubtless dates to the period the 
leanto was added.) The door from the 
parlor chamber into the entryway, ob- 
served Mr. Appleton in 1914, “‘is of fine 
sheathing and has two fine strap hinges. 
Newer latch.” The door to the left of the 
fireplace in this same wall, he added, “‘is a 
closet door, same and a bit smaller.” In 
the hall chamber the original door to the 
entry had unfortunately disappeared 
when Mr. Appleton first saw the house, 
but its original hinges had survived and 
been tacked to the later door. As in the 
parlor chamber the door to the closet at 
the right of the fireplace was original and 
had its original seventeenth-century 
hinges. ‘The original doors are simply part 
of the surrounding wall of single-thick- 
ness sheathing, cut loose to swing open 
and‘shut, and battened. A strip of wood 
with the same moulding found on the 
battens is applied to the surrounding wall 
and serves as a rabbet to stop the doors in- 
to the entry. An unmoulded board in the 
closet performs the same function for the 
doors there. 

Particularly interesting are the details 
of finish on these chamber fireplace walls. 
There is in the parlor chamber, for ex- 
ample, a small moulding that runs across 
the entire wall just under the chimney 
girt. A similar strip of wood with only a 
simple bevel is continued down along the 
inner face of the sheathing where it meets 
one of the front posts. The profile of the 
moulding is almost exactly like the profile 
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of the earliest battens in the house and to- 
gether with the beveled strip, both of 
which are held in place by early nails, 
does not seem implausible as a seven- 
teenth-century feature. [he same type of 
moulding, though deeper, is found in the 
same location underneath the chimney 
girt in the hall chamber and here there is 
stronger evidence to suggest that it is 
original: in this case the wall sheathing 
turns in to form a recess over the fireplace 
opening, at which point the moulding be- 
comes even deeper, projecting back into 
the wall to form the roof of this recess. 
And at this point, when it has its greatest 
depth, it is incised with the same shadow 
moulding that ornaments the original 
wall. 

The greater depth of this moulding is 
explained by the fact that just below it an- 
other moulding of ogee profile, but of less 
depth, is applied, to make of this a bed of 
mouldings. ‘The lower moulding is nice- 
ly mitred at the fireplace where it turns 
into the recess with the sheathing. Such a 
practice is common in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but hardly to be expected in the 
seventeenth. Yet this whole construction 
puts a compelling question: if the upper 
moulded strip with its characteristically 
seventeenth-century shadow moulding is 
original then we must accept this lower 
moulding as original, too, for how else 
explain that the upper moulding is deep- 
ened, apparently in deliberate preparation 
for the lower member? If we answer af- 
firmatively, this “cornice” becomes an al- 
most unique example of progressive dec- 
oration or an argument for an earlier 
date than we have commonly assigned to 
such detail. 


Entry: 


Another important problem is raised 
in connection with the entry of the 
Boardman House where the present stair- 
case is almost certainly of later, probably 
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early eighteenth-century, date. If the 
original staircase was typical of the period 
with a short run of stubby balusters like 
the enclosed staircase of the Capen House 
it would, it seems, have required a joist to 
help hold the whole construction in place. 
There is but one ceiling joist in the Board- 
man House entry, much too far forward 
to have helped in any such way. This 
suggests a relatively wide stairwell, almost 
certainly too wide for a normal single run 
of stairs with winders. One wonders 
whether the Boardman House might not 
have had a staircase of triple run from the 
start although it would probably not have 
cut into the door to the hall as the present 
stairs do. If this supposition is correct and 
if one accepts a date soon after 1686 for 
the house, this former staircase of triple 
run becomes one of the first examples of 
such construction in Massachusetts, ante- 
dating by a few years the earliest known 
authenticated examples which date to the 
1690's. 

In other respects the front entry is 
normal with its front wall, plastered and 
at the present time unpapered. The front 
door, wrote Mr. Appleton in 1914, was 
“bad and modern.” The sill had been cut 
away at the door (originally so *) and 
notched back at the right to allow the 
door to open fully. There are two of these 
notches, the second (probably later) pro- 
viding for an even wider swing. 

The brickwork of the chimney was 
wallpapered when found in 1914 but is 
now exposed in the entry as is also the 
back side of the chimney girt of the par- 
lor. The back side of the hall chamber 
chimney girt is cased, and just below it 
appears the back side of one of the boards 
that helps to form the recess over the fire- 
place in that chamber. The reverse side of 
the chamber sheathing is moulded and 
shows in the stairwell. The boarded un- 
derside of the attic stairs, too, is finished 
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with the same shadow moulding which 
argues strongly that these upper stairs are 
original. The sheathing of the face of the 
main stairs is featheredged and includes a 
door to the cellar. ‘This door, dating prob- 
ably to the period the later stairs were in- 
stalled, is most awkwardly placed tn rela- 
tion to the cellar stairs which were un- 
questionably approached originally from 
the east room or hall (as at the present). 

In the second-story entry Mr. Apple- 
ton found the original, open timber ceil- 
ing with the “‘garret floor joists and 
boards whitewashed on underside.” The 
frame, he observed, were 
“pretty much papered.” The door to the 
divided attic stairway (the stairs ascend- 
ing to the right and to the left) may or 
may not be original. It is unquestionably 
early, of featheredged construction and 
furnished with what appears to be its 
original wooden latch and turn-button. 
Another bit of interesting evidence point- 
ing to the fact that the attic stairs are orig- 
inal is found at the left of this dcorway 
where a small and much later door has 
been cut through. The purpose was ob- 
viously to utilize as a cupboard the space 
under the left-hand run of stairs next 
the wall of the west chamber. ‘There may 
or may not have been a cupboard door 
here in early times; the significant fact is 
that within this cupboard can be seen to- 
day the reverse side of the shadow-mould- 
ed sheathing of the west chamber, and it 
has clearly never been exposed, painted, 
or whitewashed, suggesting that it has al- 
ways been protected by the present con- 
struction which is the base of the attic 
stairs. 


Attic: 

As for the attic itself the major frame 
units seem to be original. The floor 
boards, however, at least at the front of 
the house, cannot be original for they pro- 
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ject forward to cover the space created 
when the cornice of the house was ex- 
tended at some later date. 


Leanto: 


The addition of the leanto helped to 
preserve a fine set of oak clapboards on 
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Even more important than the clap- 
boards, perhaps, is the happy preservation 
in the leanto kitchen of a skirt board, 
eleven inches wide, at the base of the clap- 
boards. ‘The survival of this detail which 
was probably common, but which as an 
exterior feature subject to decay and re- 











HALL CHAMBER, PHOTOGRAPHED IN APRIL, I914, BEFORE RESTORATION 
OF THE CHIMNEY, SHOWING ORIGINAL MOULDINGS AROUND FIREPLACE 


the original rear wall of the house. These 
show at their best in the leanto attic but 
are preserved also on the first floor, for 
example in the closet under the back stairs 
which must have been added at the same 
time as the leanto. These clapboards 
show, as Mr. Appleton pointed out in 
1914, that there were originally no cor- 
ner boards on the house. Nor does there 
appear to have been any covering origi- 
nally for the rear plate. The clapboards 
come up and overlap the plate along its 
lower edge while the roof boards project 
to form wide protecting eaves here. 





placement has disappeared in so many 
cases, is here almost unique. Finally one 
notes that there were no rear windows in 
the chambers of the original house. On the 
first floor there would probably have been 
an outside door in the rear wall, perhaps 
from the hall, but there was no other rear 
window in the hall, nor probably in the 
parlor either. The absence of rear win- 
dows in the average seventeenth-century 
house seems to have been the rule. 

Mr. Appleton found the northwest 
room in the leanto in a mixed condition in 
1914. The south girt was then cased and 
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the west girt hidden from view while the 
west sill (which showed in the room in 
seventeenth-century fashion) and sum- 
mer were painted, and the northwest cor- 
ner post, the north girt, and the north 
post supporting the summer were all pa- 
pered, as were the plastered walls. The 
ceiling was also plastered, and this may 
well be original, dating to the time the 
leanto was added. The small summer 
which runs north and south is exposed 
below the plaster, chamfered, and finished 
with a plain bevel stop. The floor boards, 
Mr. Appleton noted, were “old, wide 
and not painted.” 

There are several noteworthy features 
in this room: first, a curious, and ap- 
parently early, crosspiece below the sum- 
mer beam on the south wall as though 
for added support. ‘The second is a small 
window in the rear wall, nearly square, 
which may well be the only early window 
frame in the house, antedating the period 
of change from casements to guillotine 
windows. The third is the east partition 
wall of this room, consisting of perpen- 
dicular featheredged sheathing, papered 
when Mr. Appleton first saw it. ‘The door 
into the kitchen in this wall, he noted, 
had “‘two fine strap hinges same panel 
sheathing, but painted.”’ Lastly, there is 
in this room on the south wall a set of 
shelves or “dresser”? which is fastened to 
both the floor and wall in part, and may 
well be original. 

The corresponding room in the north- 
east corner of the leanto is much simpler. 
In 1914 Mr. Appleton found its ceiling 
plastered, its north and east walls cov- 
ered with plain horizontal sheathing, the 
south wall (or rear wall of the original 
house) covered with the original clap- 
boards, and “everything whitewashed, 
save floor and west door.” Nothing has 
changed here except the east wall which 
has lost its sheathing, exposing both old 


and modern studs without nogging. 

The main room in the leanto is the 
kitchen. Its two summers in 1914 were 
“not cased but painted.” Between the 
easternmost summer and west wall of the 
kitchen the ceiling is now plastered, and 
may have been so from the start although 
Mr. Appleton does not mention finding 
it so in 1914. The condition of the walls 
varied at that time. The east wall was 
composed of “‘perpendicular panel sheath- 
ing, painted.” Its door was “wrong but 
battened ; hinges bad.” The north or rear 
wall was covered with horizontal sheath- 
ing “quarter round on edge,” and the 
back door was described as “‘solid double 
batten, good latch.”’ At the west the par- 
tition of perpendicular, featheredged 
sheathing separated this room from the 
next. The frame of the door in this wall 
is nailed to the sheathing to form a rabbet 
and seems original. 

The south or fireplace wall is the most 
interesting. Here both the old clapboards 
and skirt board furnish most of the cover- 
ing. At the right of the fireplace are the 
stairs to the leanto attic whose door, to- 
gether with the door leading to the “( fine 
and old) closet underneath stairs,” as 
noted in 1914, was “‘panel sheathed.” Mr. 
Appleton found an early (and probably 
original) pair of hinges on each of these 
doors and a wooden latch and turn-but- 
ton on the stair door. The doorway in the 
hall is furnished with a simple, perhaps 
original, frame. The sill at this point is 
cut away for the door which Mr. Apple- 
ton described in 1914 as “‘trippled batten” 
with “plain boards” and a “bad latch,” 
but with “two superb strap hinges,” pre- 
sumably original. ‘he present door and 
hinges are later and the door opens from 
the right instead of the left as it did when 
Donald Millar made his measured draw- 
ings of the house in 1915. These draw- 
ings also show the profile of a moulding 
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found over the later fireplace, now re- 
moved.* 

When Mr. Appleton first saw this 
room there was a modern, matched- 
board closet in the northwest corner and 
at the east end “‘a fairly modern closet,” 
neither of which are there now. The full- 
length closet at the left of the fireplace is 
an enigma. It is composed of old, vertical, 
featheredged sheathing (except the east 
side which seems to be made up of fair- 
ly recent boards). It was apparently de- 
signed to hide the brickwork of the oven 
which projects into the kitchen at this 
point, filling the bottom of the closet. ‘The 
old clapboards and open timber ceiling 
inside have been whitewashed, and the 
supposition is that this closet was added at 
some later date. Its doorway, at eye level, 
is at present a modern affair.” 

The only room in the leanto attic is one 
small chamber at the west end formed by 
a single thickness of vertical sheathing 
with a bold shadow moulding unlike any 
other in the house. The door to this cham- 
ber is battened and has a portion of a 
wooden latch (probably original) and 
fine butterfly hinges. 


Exterior finish: 

The exterior of the house as it appears 
today, including the clapboards, under- 
boarding, roof covering, corner and 
barge boards, windows and front door 
(which shows a fan light in late nine- 
teenth-century photographs) dates al- 
most entirely from a later period. The 
change in the windows, described else- 
where, seems to account for some of the 
other major changes that have taken 
place. In removing the relatively modern 
clapboards a few years ago the under- 
boarding was found to have been built 
around the present windows with no trace 
of earlier casement openings. Such evi- 
dence is conclusive that if there was any 
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earlier underboarding (there is none on 
the rear wall of the original house where 
the earliest clapboards are nailed direct- 
ly to the studs) it was built afresh when 
the windows were altered. This holds 
true also for the plaster walls inside the 
house which show no trace of the earlier, 
casement openings, and we assume again 
that the rooms were replastered through- 
out when the new windows were in- 
stalled. Further investigation is needed 
to determine whether or not the plaster 
above the plates and flush with their outer 
face is original. 

It is clear that the slight kickout of the 
front roof over the cornice is of later con- 
struction. ‘Ichere has not yet appeared, 
however, despite Mr. Appleton’s san- 
guine hopes, any incontrovertible proof 
that there were either facade gables or an 
enclosed porch though further structural 
investigation may disclose the necessary 
evidence.” Mr. William W. Cordingley, 
an architect who investigated the matter 
at one time, found two large stones at 
what would be the proper locations for 
the corners of the porch, and conceived 
at the time the idea that the porch may 
have been open in the English Eliza- 
bethan tradition. But this, too, can only 
be determined by further structural in- 
vestigation. 

As for the traditional embellishment of 
the overhang along the front, a note in 
the files of the Society records a conver- 
sation with an old resident of Saugus in 
1914 who “remembers the drops under 
the overhang and says they were like 
twisted tassels... .” This form, if orig- 
inal, describes an interesting and unusual 
variation of the more familiar pendant 
drop of the seventeenth century. 


Restoration: 


The final phase of the history of the 
Boardman House concerns its rehabilita- 
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tion by the Society and the restoration of 
certain important features. Following its 
purchase in 1914 the later partitions up- 
stairs were taken out and later wallpaper 
was removed from as many surfaces 
throughout the house as possible. In the 
hall chamber the north and east walls 
were boarded over and a modern auxil- 
lary girt was fixed in place over the origi- 
nal end girt for added support. 

Formal restoration work was carried 
on between 1915 and 1918, the most im- 
portant single item being the restoration 
of the chimney. At the outset a group of 
well-known experts were called in for 
consultation, including Norman Isham, 
Joseph E. Chandler, Russell Kettell, 
Henry Charles Dean, George Francis 
Dow, and Thomas Franklin Waters. 
Dean, who had worked for the Society on 
the Swett-Ilsley House in Newbury and 
for Wallace Nutting on the Hazen Gar- 
rison in Haverhill and the Ironworks 
House in Saugus, was named architect in 
charge. I. H. Bogart & Son were ap- 
pointed contractors and Fred R. Mosher 
who had served as foreman on the restora- 
tion of the Paul Revere House in Boston, 
the House of Seven Gables and the Hath- 
away House in Salem, the Dorothy Quin- 
cy House in Quincy, and the Cooper- 
Austin House in Cambridge was ap- 
pointed foreman of the work here. ‘The 
all-important restoration of the chim- 
ney was entrusted to Frank C. Sargent of 
Salem, well qualified through similar 
restoration experience with the chimneys 
of the House of Seven Gables, the Up- 
ham House in Melrose, and the Hatha- 
way, Cooper-Austin, and Swett-IIsley 
Houses. 


The work of restoration revealed just 
how the two main fireplaces on the main 
floor had been reduced in size (see sketch ). 
The hall fireplace had two smaller ones 
inside of it, and the parlor fireplace one, 





and here the parlor floor indicated the 
size of the original hearth. ‘The original 
hall fireplace when uncovered was found 
to be largely intact except at the northern 
end. In the left or southern corner the 
old oven (which had bulged out on the 
cellar stairs as in so many seventeenth- 
century houses) had been removed but 
the new brickwork did not conceal its 
exact position. The rebuilding of this fea- 
ture was aided by fragments which still 
remained in place and by a plan of a 
similar oven,, now destroyed, in the 
Beniah ‘Titcomb House in Newburyport. 
‘At the northern end of the fireplace much 
damage had been done by the later build- 
ing of a large oven extending back half 
way to the parlor fireplace. The parlor 
fireplace in turn had been altered by build- 
ing a smaller fireplace at the right or 
south end while the back of the north end 
was filled with the new oven of the hall 
fireplace and at the front with a shallow 
closet. The old chimney tree was unfor- 
tunately missing. ““‘We may infer that it 
was burned out,” writes Mr. Appleton, 
“as the girt immediately over it is slightly 
charred.” ‘ 

The leanto fireplace had been altered 
by building an oven at the right or west 
end and a smaller fireplace at the left end, 
and the old chimney tree was gone. As 
the left jamb of the later fireplace cut 
through the left jamb of the original oven 
(sketch) and cut off access to it from 
the leanto, a new oven entrance had been 
cut through from the hall, the old en- 
trance remaining open as a vent to the 
chimney flue. While the portions of the 
fireplaces towards the front of the house 
could be restored pretty much as was, the 
portions towards the back required much 
reconstruction based as carefully as pos- 


sible on the fragmentary remaining evi- 
dence and using old bricks from an early 


house in North Beverly. The brick fire 
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panels in the main fireplaces were badly 
burned, writes Mr. Appleton, “‘and so 
poorly constructed as to leave no question 
of their being later work, and doubtless 
they had been many times renewed. Al- 
though found in straight courses they 
were rebuilt in herringbone pattern, as 
more likely to have been the original de- 
sign.” ‘I'wo new manteltrees were added, 
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hewn, like all the other new ones.” Be- 
sides the loss of the manteltree, he adds, 


the underfire hearth and left jamb were a mass 
of crude patching. In all probability this damage 
was the result of fire in the parlor manteltree, 
thereby removing part of the support for the 
brick work above. Evidence of this fire shows 
at the present time on the chimney girt and 
planking on which the second story fireplace 
is largely constructed. One half of this original 
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TRACING FROM A PENCIL SKETCH MADEIN IQI 6-1 Gg! $ AT TIME OF RESTOR- 

ATION OF THE CHIMNEY, SHOWING BY SOLID LINES THE ORIGINAL CON- 

STRUCTION AND BY DOTTED LINES THE LATER CHANGES, THE MOST RECENT 
BEING INDICATED BY DASH AND DOT 


one in the parlor with a quarter round 
chamfer like that in the hall, and one in 
the leanto, with a plain chamfer. 

The fireplace in the east chamber 
“needed but little attention,” writes Mr. 


Appleton, “but that in the west chamber 
had been quite badly treated and was 
given a new mantel tree of oak, and hand 


planking still remains. We were fortunate to 
find intact and undisturbed the south or right 
jamb and a portion of the back wall of this 
fireplace, which was a great help in its restora- 
tion along original lines. 


It was hoped that the chimney top might 
be allowed to stand intact, writes Mr. 
Appleton, 
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as it seemed at first to be original. Mr. Sargent’s 
investigations, however, showed it to be a patch 
work of various sizes of bricks much burned 
out, in danger of collapse. . . . While part of it 
may have been original, it was more likely a 
very old re-topping plastered outside to give it 
strength, but so picturesque that it was a pity 
to lose it. After much hesitation it was decided 
to repair from the roof up almost along the 
exact lines of the chimney as found. 


The only alteration of this plan in the en- 
suing restoration was the elimination of 
the plaster and replacement of the water 
tables which showed signs of having been 
cut off when the plastering was added. 

Portions of the sill which were either 
rotted or later, were replaced with oak 
of the dimensions of the original frag- 
ments still in place. “It is interesting to 
notice,” writes Mr. Appleton, “that the 
same condition was found in this house as 
in practically all of our old New Eng- 
land houses—at least in this section of 
Massachusetts—namely, the east end of 
the house deteriorated much more than 
the west, owing largely to its exposure 
to easterly storms.” In places, for ex- 
ample the entire rear wall of the house, 
the brick filling had completely disap- 
peared (if indeed there had ever been 
any ); at the west end, on the other hand, 
it was found in perfect condition. Along 
the south end, he added, the “condition 
varies” while on the east end, at least on 
the ground floor the bricks were reduced 
to powder that blew away when the 
boards were removed. It was Mr. Apple- 
ton’s intention to replace at least some 
of this filling, using old brick of the cor- 
rect size. 





The only other major repair was the 
jacking up of the leanto, which had 
sagged, and securing it to the rear posts of 
the original house by means of four iron 
knees and lag screws. It should also be 
noted that during the work on both the 
chimney and roof a pair of long unused 
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mortise holes was found, one hole on the 
back of each of the rear chimney posts, 
“Just what purpose they served,” writes 
Mr. Appleton, “‘is problematical, but per- 
haps there was even at the beginninga tiny 
leanto shed covering the present leanto 
fireplace... .” This might imply that the 
builder of the house, anticipating the ad- 
dition of a leanto in the very near future, 
included a leanto fireplace at the back of 
the chimney from the start, protected 
with a temporary shed to which the mor- 
tise holes bear witness. Strong corrobora- 
tive evidence for this theory was dis- 


‘covered in the course of restoration when 


it was found, unexplaifiably, that the one 
or two remaining courses of original 
brickwork at the base of the original 
leanto fireplace were bonded into the 
brickwork of the main chimney, as though 
it had been an integral part of the chim- 
ney from the start. ‘his would not ac- 
count for the fact that a hole was ripped 
in the rear wall of the house where the 
leanto fireplace flue was added to the 
main chimney though it is conceivable 
that the fireplace could have been built 
with a stump of a flue which was later 
carried up when the leanto was added. 
The whole appearance of the leanto flue 
where it appears in the attic conveys an 
impression of having been later work, and 
a section of the rear girt at the second- 
story level has been taken out (leaving 
mortise holes) with the brickwork of the 
leanto fireplace extended back into the 
space it occupied. Equally curious is the 
way in which the original oven of the 
leanto fireplace cuts through the rear 
wall of the original house and serves as a 
supporting pier for one of the chimney 
posts that would ordinarily rest upon the 
sill. Mr. Appleton thought it “incredible 
that the house should have been built with 
a post resting on the leanto oven brick 
work.” Perhaps this oven was a later ad- 
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dition at which time the post and sill were 
cut away to make room for it, or perhaps 
the north end of the chimney was rebuilt 
and amplified when the leanto was 
erected. If original, the oven would have 
stood outside the little shed roof which 
can be conjecturally envisioned for the 
leanto fireplace on the basis of the old 
mortise holes. “It is a complicated ques- 
tion,’ concluded Mr. Appleton, “but the 
writer inclines to believe that we still 
have in the house the greater part of the 
original chimney.” 

One final observation of more than 
passing importance is the decoration in 
paint with black spots upon a _ white 
eround. This appears prominently upon 
the of the chamber wainscot 
sheathing in the staircase entry. Mr. Ap- 
pleton writes, in 1932, that it appears 
also on the later plaster ceiling of the 
hall “‘although hidden from view.” If 
this is indeed the case then we must as- 


reverse 


sume a date for this painting later than 
the original construction of the house. 
However, Nina Fletcher Little, who has 
found similar treatments on equally early 
structures, for example, the Blaney House 
in Swampscott and the White-Ellery 
House in Gloucester, feels that this may 
have been added to the structure at a very 
early date. 

The Boardman House is an outstand- 
ing monument owing to the survival of 
so much original finish in an unspoiled 
condition. It seems curious to some when 
there exists such rich evidence that res- 
toration Is not immediately undertaken. 
But it is this very wealth of detail that 
gives the house its unique character as a 
document and a flavor which by itself 
creates much of the original feeling that 
other seventeenth-century houses can ac- 
quire only by “restoration.” Up to the 
present time the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities which 
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received this trust has happily done little 
to mar the condition in which it was 
found. No restoration is perfect, and 
when one finds such an embarrassment of 
original detail any restoration seems like 
gilding the lily. Certain repairs will al- 
ways be necessary in the preservation 
and upkeep of an old building and these 
the Society has wisely undertaken when 
the need arose. It was not an unwise 
move either, it would seem, which led the 
Society to restore the chimney to its orig- 
inal condition since much of this was the 
work of uncovering early material. Be- 
vond this it is very much to be hoped that 
no further restoration will be under- 
taken. Admittedly Mr. Appleton had 
looked to a time when this might be ac- 
complished. He did not live long enough, 
however, to gauge the disturbing effect 
of the wholesale restoration of one after 
another of our foreranking, seventeenth- 
century houses in New England. Even 
with the best of restorations these houses 
have been robbed of a certain authenti- 
city upon which the scholar and historian 
must depend. A few houses at least 
should be allowed to remain in a condi- 
tion which cannot in any way impair their 
fundamental value as documentary 
sources to the student and connoisseur, 
and certainly there is hardly another house 
in New England so richly equipped to 
perform this function as the Boardman 
House in Saugus. 


NOTES—PART II 


1 Notes compiled by William Sumner Apple- 
ton after a visit to the Boardman House on 
Thanksgiving Day, November, 1914, Society 
for the Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, Boston, Mass. Subsequent quotations from 
this report have been so indicated in the text 
and will not be footnoted. 

* The leaving of the second story partly or 
wholly unfinished in rural New England houses 
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is not without good precedent. One of the earli- 
est examples is that of the left-hand chamber in 
the oldest part of the Fairbanks House in Ded- 
ham, Mass., traditionally dated as 1636. The 
Street House, built probably around 1721, that 
stood until very recently on Pond Hill Road in 
Clintonville, Conn., had always had its frame 
exposed in the chambers. The backs of the clap- 
boards showed in these rooms, and the whole had 
been whitewashed. Still later, in the nineteenth 
century, Mary (Walkley) Beach, born in 
Southington, Conn., in writes of her 
father’s house, built shortly before 1811, that 
the chambers were not done off until she was 
about 7. “Before that we had blankets hung to 
make rooms... .” (David Nelson Beach, Beach 
Family Reminiscences and Annals | Meriden, 
Conn.: The Journal Press, 1931], p. 194.) 

* William Sumner Appleton, “Annual Re- 
port of the Corresponding Secretary,” OLp- 
Time New ENGLanp, XII (April 1922), 167. 

*Donald Millar, Measured Drawings of 
Some Colonial and Georgian Houses (New 
York: Architectural Book Publishing Co., 
1916), pl. 3. 

° It should be noted, however, that Mr. Ap- 
pleton mentions in 1914 a “plain door to high 
wall closet H hinges” in the kitchen. Does he 
refer to this closet, and if so to an earlier door 
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which replaces the modern cne, or was this old 
door with H_ hinges in the east wall of the 
closet which is now made up of seemingly mod- 
ern featheredged boarding? 

© Mr. Appleton wrote in 1914: “Perpendicu- 
lar roof boards, original ? These show traces ° 
of two gables and a third over the door. Is this 
a likely arrangement: I think so, and it would 
have been very picturesque indeed.” The writer 
can find no such evidence at the present time 
(1953). In April, 1923, Mr. Appleton wrote 
that during reshingling when the eaves were 
uncovered on the front “much interesting evi- 
dence was brought to light bearing on the early 
treatment of the front of the house. Apparently 
there were two or three gables, and possibly a 
porch with a separate small gable.” (William 
‘Sumner Appleton, “Annual Report of the Cor- 
responding Secretary,” OLD-TIME NEW ENc- 
LAND, XIII [| April 1923], 181.) Unfortunately 
he never recorded the precise nature of this evi- 
dence. 

* To Mr. Appleton we are again indebted for 
a circumstantial report on the progress of the 
restoration, step by step. These notes are also 
on file at the Society’s headquarters in Boston 
and subsequent quotations from his record, hav- 
ing been indicated in the text, will not be foot- 
noted. 


Conclusion 
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Rail Fences East of the Penobscot 





By Ernest S$. Dopce, Director, The Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts and 
WaLctTerR Muir WuirEH ILL, Director and Librarian, The Boston Atheneum 


HIS article springs from a casual 

conversation in the Boston Athe- 

num a few years ago when 
W. M. W. had been reading Luigi Cas- 
tiglioni’s Viaggio negli Stati Uniti dell’ 
America Settentrionale fatto negli anna 
1785, 1786, e 1787 (Milan, 1790) and 
had discovered therein, opposite page 52 
of the second volume, an admirably en- 
craved plate of three types of rail fences 
in the southern United States (Fig. 1). 
It so happened that the previous week 
E. S$. D. had been writing about cedar 
rail fences in Maine for some reminis- 
cences, and was struck by the similarity 
and also by the differences in fence con- 
struction between the fences of his state 
and the southern varieties. 

Castiglioni was, like many Europeans, 
struck by the prodigal use of wood in the 
United States, and observed in a foot- 
note {( IT, 52): 


La quantita della legna, che trovasi su di un 
terreno nuovamente diboscato, e la difhicolta di 
consumarla, o trasportarla altrove, fanno pre- 
ferire in America gli steccati alle siepi per cir- 
condare le campagne. Questi sono diversamente 
costrutti nelle varie parti degli Stati Uniti. 
Nelle Caroline, e nella Virginia, per esempio, 
sono formati a Ziczac (Tav. X fig. 1.), e 
questi bencheé siano di cattiva vista, ed occupino 
parte delle pubbliche strade, si preferiscono 
agli altri, perché richiendono pochissimo lavo- 
ro. Nella Pensilvania in vece, e negli altri Stati 
di mezzo sono meglio costrutti (fig.2, e fig. 3). 
Finalmente negli Stati pid settentrionali, come 
nel Massachusset, nei luoghi, ove abbondano i 
sassi, € non é tanto copiosa la legna, si fanno 
intorno ai campi dei muricciuoli de sassi senza 
cemento, come s’ usa anche da noi nelle parti 
montuose. 


In explaining the plate here reproduced 
as Figure 1, Castiglione remarked that 
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the quantity of wood found in a recently 
deforested countryside, and the difficulty 
of either using it up or transporting it 
elsewhere led to an American preference 
for wooden fences, which were, however, 
differently constructed in various parts of 
the United States. He reproduced the 
zigzag type (figure 1 of Figure 1)— 
the simplest to build—that was common 
in the Carolinas and Virginia, as well as 
better constructed fences (figures 2 and 
3 of Figure 1) which were to be found in 
Pennsylvania and other middle states. In 
Massachusetts and other northern states 
where rocks abound and wood is not so 
copious (!) the fields are enclosed with 
dry stone walls. On this last point, we 
were obliged to disagree, for with no dis- 
respect to New England stone walls there 
is no lack of rail fences. 

The fences familiar to E. S. D. are 
those which once enclosed the rocky up- 
land pasture lands in Bayside along the 
eastern shore of Union River Bay. They 
differ little if any, however, with the 
cedar rail fences built elsewhere in the 
eastern part of the state. There are stone 
walls aplenty in this part of Maine and 
yet not as many as in eastern Massachu- 
setts or New Hampshire, for example; 
certainly nothing like the beautiful stone 
walls of Connecticut. There is more clay 
in the soil of eastern Maine and fewer 
bolders until one gets back a short distance 
from the shore. When the fields were 
cleared the rocks were sometimes built 
into walls but more often they were 
thrown into large rock piles. And so, in 
general, in this remote corner of New 
England stone walls did not form pasture 
fences—at least not as frequently as else- 
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where. The fences were made of what 
locally is known as white cedar but is in 
reality arbor vitae. The trees were peeled 
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a pod auger and in these holes were set 
two cedar posts. The rails, three or four 
in number, were laid in a series of these 





FIG. 2. RAIL FENCE LAID OF CEDAR “BUNKS 


and then split or used whole depending on 
their size. 

To our mind the cedar rail fence is one 
of the loveliest as well as one of the most 
ancient farm structures in eastern rural 
America. The form of construction varies 
from region to region, but several varie- 
ties existed simultaneously in the Bayside 
area. Which type was built depended up- 


» 


upright structures with the butt ends of 
one section resting alternately upon the 
small ends of the next. If the sizes of the 
rails were such that they did not lie hori- 
zontal to one another a stone or chunk 
of cedar was inserted between the ends to 
take up the extra space. One of our neigh- 
bors had a very beautiful rail fence with 
cedar blocks between each of the rails and 





FIG. 3- 


on the whim of the farmer or the amount 
of time he had available. 

Perhaps the commonest and most 
beautiful sort (Fig. 2) was made by lay- 
ing on the ground large cedar logs some 
four or five feet long, flattened top and 
bottom called bunks. Two holes about 
three inches in diameter and some ten 
inches apart were bored in each one with 


TYPICAL “*x”’ PATTERN FENCE 


the rails of the adjoining section resting 
at the same level on these blocks rather 
than on each other making a structure 
that was symetrical and a joy to the eye. 
As each section of this type of fence was 
completed a cap piece with two holes 
bored in it fitted over the tops of each pair 
of posts and served to hold the whole 
structure together. Fences of this same 
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FIG. 1. FACSIMILE OF PLATE, P. 52, FROM CASTIGLIONI’S VIAGGIO 
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type are known in the South but to the 
south’rd the two posts are driven directly 
into the ground. (See Castiglioni’s fig. 2, 
of Fig. 1.) In Maine they were set in 
bunks to prevent damgage from frost 
heaves. 

Another kind of fence (Fig. 3) con- 
sisted of setting pairs of posts in an “X” 
pattern with a rail over each “X.” The 
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the coast. They may well have seen the 
southern style fences and tried them out 
on their own salt water farms. 

When E.S. D. was a boy fences of all 
these types were common. Wire was only 
beginning to come in and take its place, 
and for many years after wire appeared 
cedar fences stood and did their part. 
Sometimes when they began to fall down 

















FIG. 4. 


crossed posts were set some eight feet 
apart and were partly supported by the 
rail below while the fence rail that went 
over the “X”’ projected some six feet or 
more beyond the point where it rested. 
This type of fence could be built relative- 
ly quickly—sometimes an advantage. 

A third variety (Fig. 4) was made of 
rails laid on each other at right angles or 
nearly right angles so that the whole 
fence zigzagged. This is a southern form 
which is not general throughout New 
England and we suspect it may have been 
introduced to the Union River Bay region 
and perhaps to other parts of coastal 
Maine by coasting men. From Ellsworth 
many of the local captains carried lum- 
ber to Virginia, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas, and then shipped products of these 
states for the West Indies. Molasses and 
sugar from the Islands were brought to 
Boston where they were sold and a cargo 
of staples or coal taken aboard for down 


SOUTHERN TYPE, ZIGZAG RAIL FENCE 


wire was stretched along the old fence 
posts. Now most of these fence rails are 
gone. They have fallen down and the 
moss-covered rails lie buried in the leaves. 
The wood has decayed and the bushes, 
alders, and young evergreens have grown 
over them. Sad it is to see them go for the 
were one of those perfect things that 
fitted well the New England landscape. 
Once in a while a rare survivor can be 
seen, the soft gray color of seasoned cedar, 
sagging rails, standing there against the 
green woods. They harmonize with the 
country, with the land, the animals, and 
the people. ‘They have the blizzards of 
winter and the rains of spring, the sun and 
fog, and high wind in their cracked and 
weathered sides. They lead out from the 
buildings and enclose the pasture land 
lovingly. The wire fence holds the land 
with a noose of a hangman, but the rail 
fence nestles it with the arm of a mother. 
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A Traveler of 1777 





By Bruce LANCASTER 


ITH the thousands who fol- 

lowed Gentleman Johnny Bur- 

goyne up Lake Champlain, 
down the Hudson and then, as prisoners 
of war, across New England, marched 
the Grenadier Company of His Maj- 
esty’s 29th Foot. Swinging along with 
these grenadiers was Thomas Anburey, 
“Gentleman-volunteer” in rank, and 
correspondent extraordinary. His letters, 
first published in London in 1789, under 
the incredibly modest title Travels through 
the Interior Parts of America,‘ were dated 
at Montreal, ‘Ticonderoga, Fort Edward, 
Freeman’s Farm and Cambridge. 

To a London friend, Anburey un- 
veiled this new Continent, setting down 
his own fresh impressions of flora, fauna 
and homo sapiens. Of this last class, once 
Burgoyne’s spectacular campaign was 
under way, the Gentleman-volunteer’s 
comments were limited to those that a 
busy combat officer might make. But 
after the surrender, a new aspect unrolled 
before him as he saw intimately the peo- 
ple who had raised the enemy armies. 
Once settled in Cambridge, Anburey 
poured forth his views to his friend, 
carefully heading his letters Cambridge, 
in New England. 

“On our march to this place, we were 
“fully convinced what powerful levies the 
“New England states are capable of fur- 
“nishing; for exclusive of those that had 
“joined Gates and were marched to the 
“southward, every town we _ passed 
“through was raising two or three com- 
“panies to join General Washington’s 
“army. 

“The wants and miseries of the inhab- 


' A fine edition of this work was brought out 
by Houghton, Mittin Co., Boston, 1923. 
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“‘jtants in general are inconceivable, even 
“to the conveniences of life, yet you would 
“be surprised with what chearfulness 
“they bend to them, to obtain that idol, 
“Independency. In many poor habita- 
“tions, they have parted with one of their 
“blankets, where they had only two, to 
“supply their soldiers, and although the 
“interior parts of these states have not 
“been the seat of war, yet the distresses of 
“the inhabitants are equally as great as 
“if it had. 

“They have in this province, among 
‘“‘many other military institutions, one of 
“a singular nature, that of minute-men, 
‘so named, as they are in constant readi- 
“ness at the first summons of their offi- 
“cers, to march at a minute’s warning: 
“they are composed of the most active 
“and expert of the militia, and as an en- 
‘“couragement to hold themselves always 
“prepared to march, they are promised 
“never to go out of the province, but only 
‘to oppose any enemy that appears either 
“upon their coasts or frontiers. ‘These 
“states can, in the course of a few days, 
“form an army of some thousands; their 
“conduct in assembling at the skirmish at 
“Lexington and Concord, and annoying 
“the King’s troops in their return to Bos- 
“ton, fully justifies their appellation.”’ 

A loyal member of the Church of Eng- 
land, Anburey viewed the local clergy 
with rather haughty disapproval, partic- 
ularly in connection with their part in 
keeping the war spirit alive. Had his 
travels extended to South Carolina, he 
would have found the situation largely 
reversed, with the Church of England 
adherents favoring “Independency” and 
the Non-comformists for the Crown. 

‘Their clergy artfully increase a war- 
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“like spirit among their flock. One of 
“them, in my hearing, firmly asserted, 
“that rewards were prepared in Heaven 
“for those who fell in the present contest, 
“endeavoring to impress them with an 
“idea of the real necessity of the war, as 
“the defense of religious liberty; this was 
“a most precious and prevailing argu- 
‘“‘ment to delude the ignorant; he insinu- 
“ated that the Roman Catholic religion 
“‘was to be introduced, artfully mention- 
“ing the Quebec act, and after pretending 
“‘that he had been visited by the Supreme 
‘Being in visions, assured them that only 
‘those would be accepted in Heaven, who 
“should seal their lives in so righteous a 
“cause with their blood.” 

An incident of the march across Mas- 
sachusetts is set forth for the edification 
of Anburey’s London friend. He does not 
identify the village beyond Worcester, 
but it was probably Shrewsbury. If so, the 
line of march must have followed the 
present course of Lincoln Street in 
Worcester, crossing Lake Quinsigamond 
at its narrow north end. 

“We passed through a small, neat 
“town called Worcester, and at a small 
“village there were assembled a great 
‘concourse of people to see us march, who 
““were very curious, some lifting up their 
“hands and praying to Heaven, some ad- 
“miring the soldiers, others looking on 
“with astonishment; but among the 
“crowd stood foremost an old woman, 
“‘who appeared to be near an hundred, 
“upon whom your old friend, Lieutenant 
“M’Neil of the gth regiment, thought 
“to be a little witty, in which, however, 
“he was fairly worsted: as this old woman 
“attracted the notice of everyone, as he 
“passed, he said to her, “So, you old fool, 
“vou must come and see the lions;’ but 
“with great archness she replied, ‘Lions! 


“lions! I declare now I think you look 


“more like lambs!’ ” 





Our Gentleman-volunteer had an in- 
quiring mind which led him into philolog- 
ical channels. In this case his etymology is 
highly dubious and his history still more 
so. Many feel that the word “Yankee” 
is a corruption of “Anglais.” And the 
Cherokees seem to have been rather too 
far south to have concerned the Virginians 
greatly. 

“Tt may not be amiss here just to ob- 
“serve to you the etymology of this term: 
“Yankee: it is derived from a Cherokee 
“word, eankke, which signifies coward 
“and slave. This epithet of yankee was 


“bestowed upon the inhabitants of New 


“England by the Virginians, for not as- 
“sisting them in a war with the Cherokees, 
“and they have always been held in deri- 
“sion by it. But the name has been more 
“prevalent since the commencement of 
“hostilities; the soldiery at Boston used 
“it as a term of reproach; but after the 
“affair at Bunker’s Hill, the Americans 
“sloried in it. Yankey-doodle, is now 
“their paean, a favorite of favorites, 
“played in their army, esteemed as war- 
“like as the Grenadier’s March—tt is the 
“‘lover’s spell, the nurse’s lullaby. After 
“our rapid successes, we held the Yankees 
“in great contempt; but it was not a lit- 
“tle mortifying to hear them play this 
“tune, when their army marched down 
“to our surrender.” 

New England curiosity is a trait which 
seems to have fascinated nearly all early 
diarists and letter writers. It may be noted 
that the same curiosity was commented on 
by them when they entered the other nine 
states. (Vide the Baroness von Riedesel 
when in Virginia.) But the New Eng- 
land label remains. 

“The lower classes of the New Eng- 
“landers are impertinently curious and in- 
““quisitive; at a house where Lord Napier 
“‘was quartered, a number of inhabitants 
“flocked to see a Lord, imagining that he 























“must be something more than a man; 
“four women, intimate friends of the 
“landlord, got into the room, when one 
“of them with a twang, peculiar to New 
“Englanders, said: ‘I hear you have got 
“a Lord among you, pray now which 
“may he bef? When his Lordship, who, 
“by the bye, was all over mire, and 
“scarcely dry from the heavy rain that 
“had fallen during the day’s march, 
“whispered your friend Kemmis, of the 
“oth regiment, whose turn for wit and 
“iocularity you are well acquainted with, 
“to have a little mirth with them. He ac- 
“cordingly got up, and pointing to his 
“Lordship, in a voice and manner as if he 
“was Herald at Arms, informed them, 
“that ‘that was the Right Hon. Fancis 
“| sic | Lord Napier of &c. &c. &c.’” going 
“through all his Lordship’s titles with a 
“whole catalogue of additions: after he 
“had finished, the women looked very at- 
“tentively at his Lordship, and whilst he 
“and the other officers were laughing at 
“the adroitness of Kemmis, the women 
“got up, and one of them lifting her hands 
“and eyes to Heaven, with great astonish- 
“ment, exclaimed, “Well, for my part, 
“if that be a Lord, I never desire to see 
“any other Lord but the Lord Jehovah,’ 
“and instantly left the room.” 

Anburey was relatively kind in his ob- 
servations concerning Harvard. It is odd 
that he speaks of only one building, since 
Massachusetts, Harvard, Hollis, old Uni- 
versity and Holden Chapel (which last 
he includes parenthetically) were there 
for him to see. His description seems to me 
to suit Harvard Hall, in view of the 
Chapel adjoining. In stating that the Col- 
lege had been founded “near an hundred 
years,” he must have been thinking of 
Yale, since Harvard had passed the one 
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hundred and forty mark in 1777. The 
mathematical instruments mentioned are 
said to have been loaned by the College to 
assist the engineers in laying out the 
works along the Charles and on Breed’s 
Hill. 

“Before the commencement of the 
‘war, Arts and Sciences were making 
“oreat progress in these states. In this 
“town there is erected an University, the 
“first ever raised in America; it is a neat 
“brick building, containing three halls 
“for the classes, a room for natural curi- 
“‘osities, another for instruments of as- 
“tronomy and mathematics, and a gal- 
“ery where was formerly a very valuable 
“library, but when this place was the 
“head quarters of General Washington, 
“the library, as well as the instruments 
“and other articles were removed, in 
“which many were lost and more dam- 
“aged; those that remain of the hand- 
“some collection are very few; adjoin- 
“ing to the college is a neat chapel. 

‘The President of this University is a 
“Mr. Willard, and there are only a 
‘small number of students at present, not 
“exceeding twenty, the youth of Ameri- 
“ca studying tactics in preference to the 
“more enlightening sciences. This Uni- 
“versity has been founded near an hun- 
“dred years, and altho’ it is not on a per- 
“fect plan, has produced a number of 
“men of genius. It was much encouraged 
‘in its infancy, by many persons at home, 
“particularly a Mr. Hollis, who founded 
“the professorship for the mathematics 
“and natural philosophy, and many other 
“benefactions, nearly to the amount of 
“soool. Neither the professors or the 
“students reside in the university; the 
‘former live in their own homes, and the 
“latter board in the town.” 


‘ 








The Society for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities 


O those who feel the surviving elements of the past should be preserved for 

their inspirational and educational values, (THE SocIETY FOR THE PREsER- 

VATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES offers an opportunity to share with 
others of similar interests the enjoyment of present accomplishments and of spreading 
recognition of the need and knowledge for protecting our priceless inheritance. 

Founded in 1910 by William Sumner Appleton, the Society has met with great suc- 
cess through the support and generosity of its members and many other individuals. 
It has acquired over 50 properties and has been helpful in the preservation of as many 
more in other hands. Some of these properties, but unfortunately not all, are partially 
supported by endowments. They are about equally divided between examples of sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth-century buildings, ranging from simple but im- 
pressive structures to stately mansions. 

All members receive the Society’s illustrated quarterly magazine, OLpb- Time New 
ENGLAND, and a membership ticket (in the form of a receipt for dues) which extends 
the privilege of free admittance to such of the Society’s houses as are open for inspec- 
tion. che magazine presents articles touching on varied subjects of historical and an- 
tiquarian interest centering in New England. 

Membership is divided into three classes: Associate, with dues of $3.00 a year (a 
class not carrying the privilege of voting at meetings nor of holding office) ; Active, at 
$6.00 a year; and Life, with payment of $100.00 in any one year and exemption 
from dues thereafter. Annual memberships run from March 1 each year. Member- 
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Houses Owned by the 





Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities — 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 
from some excellent seventeenth-century houses through fine examples of mid-eighteenth-century 
dwellings, to mansions of the early nineteenth; and from a grist mill and a cooperage shop to 


charming family burying grounds. 





LaDy PEPPERRELL Howse 





HaMILTON Howse 





Jewett MEMORIAL 





MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the first American 
to be knighted by the Crown. A superb example of 
Northern Colonial architecture, with magnificent in- 
teriors and a wealth of fine period furnishings. Open 
weekdays 10 to 12 and 2 to 4, middle June to middle 
September. Admission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, ec. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul Jones 
was entertained on the eve of his sailing for France 
with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 1777). 
Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory 
Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside set- 
ting, its interiors and furnishings are in thorough 
keeping with the house, as are the unusual gardens. 
Open Wedesnday through Saturday 12 to 5, Sunday 
2 to 5, June 24 through September 20. Admission 50 
cents. 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Built by 
expert craftsmen, its interiors are outstanding exam- 
ples of the architecture of the Piscataqua Valley. 
One of the wallpapers, intended for a French colonial 
governor, was seized by an American privateer and 
bought by Captain Jewett. Open Wednesday through 
Saturday 12 to 5, beginning late July through Sep- 
tember 19. Admission 25 cents. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1780. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 
of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). An impressive 
house, featuring a third floor ballroom. The interi- 
ors are exceptionally good, with period furniture and 
family portraits. Open Tuesday through Friday 
(closed Wednesday) 11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, middle 
Tune to middle October. Admission 25 cents. 


JACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, 4 m. from Boston and Maine sta- 
tion, just off the road to Dover). Said to be the old- 
est house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and 
of great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 
5, June 1 to October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


Old-Time New England 


New Hampshire (continued ) 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society’s 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary lead- 
er, Governor of New Hampshire, first President of 
the United States Senate, acting-President of the 
United States prior to the election of George Wash- 
ington and the first to notify him of that election. 
During the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his en- 
tire personal fortune to the cause. Here were enter- 
tained the Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George 
Washington (1789); both wrote warmly of the house 
and the host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of 
France and his brothers were guests here. A uniquely 
beautiful house, inside and out, magnificently fur- 
nished and with fine gardens. Open Friday and Sat- 
urday 2 to 5 from June 19 to September 20. Admis- 
sion 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1770-1790. Peterborough (on 
Route 101). Open only to members by appointment 
and presentation of membership cards, July 15 to 
September 15. 


y ¥ 7 ryy ryy 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1705. 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Representatives 
and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine house, of- 
ten attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the Soci- 
ety’s Museum with collections of early china, pottery, 
glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and library, 
which include suchsitems as the Baldwin-Coolidge 
Collection of Photographs of Portraits and the Steb- 
bins Marine Photographs are open to accredited stu- 
dents and research workers, as well as members of 
the Society. Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. 
Closed Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 

cents. 


North of Boston 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 


bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). 
The finest and best example of an old meetinghouse 
in Massachusetts. Services will be held three Sun- 
days in summer, beginning last in July. Open to vis- 
itors at other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ 
house across the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Well restored 
and furnished in keeping with its period. Open week- 


days, 10 to 5, June through October. Admission 25 
cents. 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, several original wallpapers. 
Open Wednesday 3 to 5, Saturday 10 to 5; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Harrison Gray Otis Hovse 


Rocky Hitt MEETINGHOUSE 














Houses Owned by the Society 


North of Boston (continued) 


“BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glouces- 
ter. An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period rooms, ranging onward from the Colonial era. 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Sleep- 
er, was brought here from other Massachusetts sites 
and gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in ac- 
cordance with its period, from beds, tables, chairs, 
lighting fixtures, etc., to wallpapers, early books and 
pictures with some contemporary documents. Open 
afternoons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided 
tours at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 4 through 
September 30. Closed holidays. Admission $1.00; 
children 50 cents. 








Renecca Nurse Hovse EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Tur- 

key Shore Road, Ipswich (east end of Green Street 

*. - Bridge). Two-story house with interesting interior. 

YS Open daily 2 to 6, except Friday, June through Oc- 

tober; other times by appointment. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 





LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street, 
Ipswich. Typical sea captain’s house. Open Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, June through Septem- 
ber. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Water 
Street, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
daily 10 to 5, except Monday, June through October; 
rest of vear by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 








HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Wash- 
; il ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
: “BEAU POR chant’s house, including counting room and _ fisher- 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday 2 to 4, June 15 to September 15. Admission 25 
cents. 




















PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 1678. 350 Riverside Ave- 
nue, near Spring Street, Medford. One of the oldest 
brick houses in the United States, with interesting 
root and interior oak beams. Open Monday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 2 to 5, June through Octdber; No- 
vember through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. 
Admission 25 cents. 





























TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell. 
Interesting structural details and furnishings. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 2 to 5, June 15 through 
September 15; other times by appointment. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 




















Emersoxn-Howarpv Howse 

















SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 
(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 10 to 
5, except Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 5, June through 
September; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 























SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as 
a one-room, two-story house, added to at later peri- 
ods. Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a 
Tea Room. Open, except Sunday and Monday, the 
year round. 























CHAPLIN-CLARK HOUSE, c. 1671. Haverhill 
Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest house in Row- 
ley. Open by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 








TristRAM CorFin Howse 















































Old-Time New England 


North of Boston (continued) 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651. Howard 
Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Built to house the (Scottish) Covenanter 
prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, 
Scotland, 1650. These men were brought over to this 
country to operate the (now restored) nearby Saugus 
Iron Works. Very little altered, much original sheath- 
ing, early staircase, sponge painting. Apply to cus- 
todian for admission, June through September. Ad- 
mission 15 cents. 





South of Boston SHort Hovuse 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Fine collection 
of early fire apparatus (1760-1900) in barns. Open 
Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5, June though 
September; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn- 
stable (on Route 6). Two-story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with much antique furniture. Open 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday 10 to 5, June 2 to 
October 13. Admission 25 cents. 


rer 


SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre 
(on Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, 
on the direct road to Plymouth, take the first right 
hand road). Originally a one-room house built about 
1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by “Drummer” 
Samuel Stetson to its present size. Now carefully re- 
stored, with one room as a Briggs family memorial. 
Open weekdays, except Monday, roto s, April through 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, c. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, stand- 
ing on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms 
open Monday, 2 to s, the year round. Voluntary con- 
tributions. 





COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1709-1784), prominent merchant and patriot; 
worked with Thomas Pownall to check southward 
movements of the French from Canada; his son, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who 
died at sea (1775) returning from England where 
he had gone to plead the cause of the Colonies. His 
niece, Dorothy, married John Hancock. Open Tues- 
day through Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to 
middle October; other times by appointment. 


COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s High- 
way and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
June 2 through October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


WINSLOW-CROCKER HOUSE, ec. 1780. Yar- 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Open only 
by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 





Winstow-Crocker House 











Cooper-Frost-AusTIn House 
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CLEMENCE-IRONS HoUSE 


Houses Owned by the Society 








W est of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c. 1657. 21 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine period house 
with some early furnishings. Believed to be the old- 
est house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; Novem- 
ber through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. Not open to visitors. 


MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on 
Route 102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. 
May be open Saturday and Sunday afternoons from 
mid-July to September. 


ALEXANDER HOUSE, 1811. 284 State Street, 
Springfield. Built from designs by Asher Benjamin, 
noted architect and builder. Open weekdays upon ap- 
plication the year round. 


CONANT HOUSE, c. 1720. Townsend Harbor (just 
off Route 119). Early sheathing, stenciling, etc. 
Closed during 1953 because of repairs for prospective 
custodians. 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c. 1845. 
Townsend Harbor (on Route 119). Same as Conant 
House. 


SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 
Harbor (on Route 119, next to Cooperage Shop). 
Same as Conant House. 


LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing railroad tracks). A magnificent 
country house of the Federalist period, designed by 
Samuel McIntire, in beautiful early landscaped set- 
ting. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furni- 
ture. The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens 
and grounds are outstanding. During 1953 season, a 
benefit loan exhibition of fine landscape paintings and 
botanical prints will be held in the house. Open 
Wednesday through Saturday, 11 to 5, May 20 to 
September 12. Admission 50 cents. 


ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1608. 562 Main 
Street, Watertcwn (on Route 20). Highly successful 
restoration. This house has one of the three original 
three-part casement window frames known to exist 
in New England. Open weekdays, except Saturday, 
2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. 


SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with later 
additions. Weston. To be open as town and com- 
munity offices and historical rooms upon completion 
of repairs and restoration. 


Old-Time New England 


RHODE ISLAND 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston. Authentically restored. 
Open on application at reasonable hours. Admission 
25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 
Road, Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow “‘Lincoln Downs” signs). 
A stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone 
chimney. Following restoration, a special exhibition 
of period furniture and furnishings will be shown 
during open season. Open weekdays, except Monday, 
12 to 5, middle June to middle October, and other 
times upon application to custodian in adjoining 
house. Admission 25 cents. 


MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 


paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon ap-. 


plication. 


CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 
Main Street, Branford. Fully restored. Open to mem- 
bers only, by appointment. 


NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 
Main Street, Wallingford. Typical Connecticut Val- 
ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 
2 to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contribu- 
tions. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 





Swatn-Harrison House 
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Americana 
of ‘Distinction 





American painting of two racing schooners, probably off the New Jersey coast, 
by J. E. Buttersworth. Circa 1850-60. 30 by 38 inches, gilt frame. $585. 


This piece offered subject to prior sale. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliguarians, fovelers, Qld and Selworsenstls 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 














WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. ¢ Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
¥ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
the year round, in a 17th-century house 


Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


oo WANTED oo 


examples of 
woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 
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Please write prices and details to 


The Old Store on the Harbor 


Mary ALttIs, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 











DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3838 


Or write for Reservations 
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79 Chestnut Street 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business, it is 
never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. 
However, when change or ‘increase in banking connections 1s 
being considered, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


O’D 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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